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XVI. — On the History and Migration of Oultivated Plants used 
as Condiments. By John CeawfueDj Esq., F.R.S. 

[Read June Wth, 1867.] 

Op all vegetable condiments, one of the most extensively 
used is black pepper. This is the piper nigrum of botanists, 
a vine, or scandent plant, one of some fifty species of a genus 
to which it gives name, as it does also to a natural order, the 
piperaceoi. It is exclusively a tropical plant, and confined to 
Eastern Asia and its islands ; its geographical range not going 
beyond twelve degrees from the equator. Its native country 
is most probably Malabar, on the most southern part of the 
west coast of India, where it is found wild, and where it has 
been immemoriably cultivated. We find it again, but not wild, 
and only as an object of cultivation, in some of the more 
westerly parts of the islands of the Malayan Archipelago, such 
as Sumatra, Java, and the Malay Peninsula; and finally we 
find it a cultivated plant, but possibly also a wild one, on the 
eastern coast of the gulf of Siam, in a latitude, and seemingly 
a locality and climate, corresponding with those of Malabar. 
Beyond the countries now named, it has never been an object 
of cultivation, and it is they that have exclusively supplied the 
rest of the world with it, by far the greater part being the 
produce of the western side of Sumatra. 

In the language of that part of Malabar which is more espe- 
cially the native country of the black pepper plant, its name is 
malago. This language is the Malayalam; in Sanskrit its 
name is marioha, corrupted in Hindi into mirch ; in Persian it 
is pilpil, and the same in Arabic — the p, a sound which does 
not exist in the Arabic being here converted into /. The Persian 
word is, I have no doubt, taken from the Sanskrit, but oddly 
enough it does not come from the name of the black pepper, 
but from that of another species of the same genus, the long 
pepper, which in Sanskrit is pipala or pipli. All the European 
names obviously come from the Persian, for it was through 
Persia that the Greeks and Romans most probably first re- 
ceived their earliest supply, although in later times it would, 
no doubt, come chiefly by the easier route of the Red Sea and 
through Egypt. In Greek we have the name as peperi, the 
form of the word which comes the nearest to the Persian. In 
the Latin, taken from the Greek, the word becomes piper, and 
hence all the European names, as the Italian pefe, the Spanish 
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pimiento, the French potvre, the English pei^per, the Dutch 
piper, and the German pfeffers. In all these cases, the principal 
difference consists in the exchange of one liquid for another, 
and in the instance of the Arabic and German of one labial for 
another. All are referable to the Persian word, and the 
Persian itself to the Sanskrit. How the name comes to be 
derived from the long, and not the black, pepper, is, I think, 
only to be accounted for by the supposition that the Hindus 
of Northern India had become earlier acquainted with the 
long than with the black pepper, the growth of which has a 
much wider geographical range. This view is conformable to 
fact, for the long-pepper plant is found both wild and cul- 
tivated as far north as the thirtieth degree of latitude, even 
extending to the first ranges of the Himalayas. Long pepper 
would, therefore, be the article which the Persians would re- 
ceive in the course of trade with India, and most probably it 
would hence be the commodity first known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the names of peperi and piper. 

Pepper, in the time of Pliny, was a condiment of consider- 
able consumption in Rome, and he quotes its price at 15 de- 
narii the pound. Reckoning the denarius at 8^d., and the 
Roman pound at one-fourth part less than our own, the cost of 
a pound avoirdupoise of pepper in the Roman market would, 
in our money, be about 14s. 9d. The average price of a pound 
of pepper in the London market has been for a good many 
years back about 3|c?. a pound. For English pepper, we may 
call the present price about 7d. In so far as his consumption 
of pepper is concerned, a skilled English artisan earning £100 
a-year, is on an equality with a Roman senator with an income 
of £5,000 a-year ! This, on a small scale, is an example of 
the benefits which the accumulated knowledge of eighteen cen- 
turies has conferred upon us. 

It may be presumed that the price of pepper quoted by 
Pliny, -was that of the article brought by the costly overland 
route through Persia. At a later time it is probable that the 
price had fallen, for after the Roman dominion was fully esta- 
blished in Egypt, a direct maritime intercourse came to be 
carried on between that province and the western coast of 
India under the guidance of the monsoons. In this intercourse, 
pepper formed the staple article of trade, for we are expressly 
told in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea that the Greek and 
Roman vessels which traded with the pepper ports of India 
were larger than those which were employed in the trade of 
of the other ports of India, on account of the bulk and quan- 
tity of their return cargoes. 

In the Malay language the name given to black pepper 
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is laAa, to all appearance a native word. It is the same in 
tlie Sunda, the language of that part of Java which is in 
proximity with Sumatra^ the main pepper-producing island of 
the Archipelago. In the language of the rest of Java, the proper 
Javanese, the name is the unaltered Sanskrit maricha, and 
from the Javanese the word has been extended to the language 
of Bali, and to the more cultivated among the tongues of 
Celebes. In the Siamese language, black pepper, to distin- 
guish it from, other plants having corresponding qualities, is 
called prik-thai, which literally signifies " Siamese pepper,'^ as 
if the Siamese themselves, at least, considered it as an in- 
digenous product of their country. Prik is a generic term in 
Siamese, as lada is in Malay and maricha in Sanskrit, and 
indeed pepper with ourselves. 

The native country of the black-pepper plant is, as already 
stated, most probably Malabar up to the twelfth degree of lati- 
tude ; there alone, so far as India proper is concerned, it is found 
both wild and cultivated. But it exists also in the cultivated, 
and may in the wild, state in a corresponding latitude and locality 
on the eastern side of the Grulf of Siam, for it is claimed by the 
Siamese as an indigenous plant, as we find by the name given 
to it in their language. In the Malay Archipelago I am dis- 
posed to consider black pepper an exotic introduced most 
likely from India. I come to this conclusion from finding its 
culture confined to these parts of the Archipelago which lie 
nearest to India, which were chiefly those frequented by the 
Hindus, together with the absence of the plant in a wild state 
throughout the Archipelago, and the inferiority of the produce 
of the cultivated plant to that of Malabar. This difference in 
the quality of the two commodities has been constant ever 
since the first appearance of the Portuguese in India, now 
better than three centuries and a-half ago. 

For determining the parent country of the black pepper 
vine, however, evidence drawn from philology must be received 
with hesitation. The names usually applied to it in most of 
the Indian languages were either originally generic ones, or in 
time have become so. Thus the word maricha in Sanskrit 
is a generic one, and requires an epithet to express black 
pepper, while by another epithet it expresses the capsicum. 
The word lada in Malay, without an epithet, usually signifies 
black pepper, but with the word " long," it is used to express, 
as with ourselves, the piper longwm, and, with the epithet 
" tailed," the cubeb pepper. Such, however, is not the case 
in the Javanese, the most cultivated tongue of the Malayan 
Archipelago, in which the Sanskrit word is the specific one of 
the black pepper, while the long pepper, the cubeb, and the 
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capsicum have special names. The Sanskrit word being the 
specific name of black pepper — indeed the only one found in 
Javanese, would lead to the belief that it was Hindus who first 
introduced the plant into Java, but if this were so, it is cer- 
tain that it was not introduced directly from its native country, 
Malabar, since it does not bear the name which it has in the 
language of that part of India. 

I may here add that our own language follows the example 
of the oriental tongues in making the word pepper a general 
term, as in the examples of black, long, and red pepper. So 
long, indeed, has the word been in familiar use, that we even 
employ it metaphorically. Thus, as a verb, we make it to signify 
" to heat," " to mangle with shot or blows," and to season 
highly; while, as an adjective, we have it signifying "hot," 
"fiery," and " angry .'^ Then we have it as a compounded noun 
in pepper-corn, signifying something very inconsiderable. I 
am quoting Dr. Johnson's definitions. 

Of all the commodities which come under the head of 
luxuries, black pepper is, after sugar, tobacco, and perhaps 
capsicum, that of most universal consumption, and this it owes 
chiefly to its cheapness. It has been immemorially in use by 
all the people of Asia who have attained any considerable 
amount of civilisation, from the Bosphorus to Japan, and it has 
been almost immemorially in use by the nations of Europe, 
and, since the discovery of America, by all the civilised inha- 
bitants of the New World. There is, however, one exception 
to this, and it is a singular one : it is that of the producers 
themselves, and this observation applies equally to the clove 
and nutmeg. These commodities are hardly used at all by their 
growers, and are all produced by them for strangers. 

Some estimate of the consumption of the nations of Europe 
in the article of black pepper may be formed from our own 
dealings of it. We import some fourteen millions of pounds 
weight in it, of which we furnish other nations to the extent of 
ten millions, consuming ourselves four millions of pounds, 
equal to a consumption per head of two and a quarter ounces. 

The two commodities of which I have next to give some 
account, are, the cloves and nutmeg, which, however, unim- 
portant now in the trade of the East, formed three centuries 
ago the most considerable, or at least, the most envied branch 
of it. Their history in an ethnological sense is of deep interest, 
since it was the effort to reach the country producing them by 
the only race of man capable of conceiving and achieving such 
enterprises, which led to the discovery of a new world, to the 
circumnavigation of the globe, and which, for the first time 
in the history of the world, brought nearly all the races of man 
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to knowledge of each other's existence. The Portuguese, 
sailing eastward, reached the clove and nutmeg islands in the 
year 1512 ; while the Spaniards, with a Portuguese pilot, pur- 
suing an opposite course, reached them in 1521, only nine years 
later. The discovery of the spice islands, therefore, had not been 
made by the Spaniards until near twenty years after the dis- 
covery of America, and the Portuguese had been fourteen years 
in India before they attained the original object of their search. 
A steam-vessel of moderate power would with ease and safety 
accomplish the voyage from Calicut to Ternate in a fortnight's 
time — such is an example of the difference between the navi- 
gation of the sixteenth and of the nineteenth century. 

To begin with the clove, the Oaryopliyllus aromaticus of 
botanists ; it is a tree of the size of an ordinary forest tree, of 
the same natural family with the myrtle. It bears fruit in its 
seventh year, and lives up to the age of 150 years. It is the only 
species of the genus to which it belongs, and of all cultivated 
plants it has the most limited geographical extension, for it 
exists only in the wild state, while even uncultivated it attains 
the highest perfection only in the five small islands called by 
the Europeans the Moluccas, which lie within fifty miles on 
each side of the equator, and about east longitude 127°. 
These are all of volcanic formation, and so small as to be always 
within the influence of the sea-breeze. Even Amboyna, close 
to the Moluccas, is not one of them ; and even here, although 
made by the European monopolists the principal seat of pro- 
duction, the tree does not attain above one-half the length of 
life that it does in its native habitat. The clove-tree has been 
immemorially a cultivated plant, as shown by the superiority 
of the fruit of the cultivated over that of the wild plant, and 
by the first running into varieties. 

Many attempts were made by the other European nations 
to wrest, first from the Portuguese, and then from the Dutch 
conquerors of the Spice Islands, the monopoly of which they 
had possessed themselves, by transferring the culture of the 
plant to their own equinoctial colonies, but with very slender 
success. The experiment has been tried in Bourbon, in Cay- 
enne, in the British possessions in the Straits of Malacca and 
western coast of Sumatra, and even by the Arabs in the island 
of Zanzibar, but the tree has either failed to produce fruit, or 
produced it of not one-half the value of the produce of the 
parent country of the clove. 

It is, however, the history of the clove trade with which we 
are concerned as an ethnological question, and of its culture it 
may be enough to say that the plant, unlike tobacco, maize, 
the sugar-cane, and other staples, has in its perfection a very 
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narrow geographical range, so that the islets which are its 
native country may be said to possess a natural monopoly 
in it. 

There is no evidence to show that the early Greeks and Romans, 
or even their cotemporaries the Hindus, were acquainted with 
the clove or the nutmeg, the last a product of nearly the same far 
islands as the first. In the long list of commodities given in the 
Pervplus of the Erythrean 8ea as existing at the emporia of the 
western coast of India frequented by the Greek traders of 
Egypt, no mention is made of these two commodities. The 
first authentic account which we possess of the clove and nut- 
meg trade we have from the Portuguese after their arrival in 
the islands producing them. At that time, the early part of the 
sixteenth century, the parties who conducted the first stage of 
the spice trade, or who traded directly with the natives of the 
producing islands, themselves illiterate and unenterprising 
barbarians, were the Malays coming from Sumatra and the 
Malacca, and the Javanese from their own island, with Chinese 
and Hindu settlers in the western parts of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. The most current names of the clove are not taken 
from the language of the growers of the plant, but from the 
languages of the parties who carried on the first stage of the 
trade in it. In the languages for the two nations conducting 
the internal trade of the Archipelago, the Malay and Javanese, 
the clove bears two names, lawang and chdngheh. The first of 
these is Sanskrit, through the Telugu or Telinga Hindus, who 
were in all known times the people that carried on the com- 
mercial intercourse between India and the Archipelago. The 
second is supposed, with much probability, to be a corruption 
of the Chinese name, hiang-Ung, which signifies " fragrant 
nails." There is, however, another foreign name for the clove 
of mere local use, gomedi, which my late learned and esteemed 
friend, Horace Wilson, readily traced to the Sanscrit gau- 
medhi, signifying " cow's marrow." 

Proceeding to the names given to the clove in the languages 
of Continental India, we have it in Sanskrit as lavunga, in 
Hindu as laung, in Telegu as la-wung, and in Tamil as lavang, 
all these words being essentially the same, and it is to be 
presumed originating with the Sanskrit. The Persian and 
Arabic name for the clove is haranful, from which comes the 
Greek Icaryophyllon, and from this again the Latin caryophyllus. 
From the Latin come the flagrant corruptions, garofana in 
Italian and girofle in French. But the near resemblance of 
the clove to a tacket or small iron nail, suggested the most 
current name, and originated with the Portuguese, the first 
European people who saw the clove at its native place of 
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growth. " Generally/' says the Portuguese historian, De 
Cauto, after giving with considerable accuracy the Oriental 
names of the clove, " all nations give them a name of their 
own as we have done, for the first of us that reached these 
islands (the Moluccas), taking them in their hands and ob- 
serving their resemblance to iron nails, called them cravo, by 
which they are now so well known in the world." So then, from 
the Latin clavus, comes the Portuguese cravo, the Spanish 
clavo, the French clou, the German Jchhen, and the English 
clove. The Dutch call cloves hruid-nagel, that is, " vegetable 
nails," and, as already stated, the Chinese give them the name 
of " fragrant naOs." 

Although the Penplus of the Erythrean Sea makes no men- 
tion of cloves, this article is expressly named in a celebrated 
law of the Digest of the reign of the Emperor Aurelian, the 
date of which is computed at from the 176th to the 180th 
year of our era. It is there stated to have been an import into 
Alexandria, which implies that it came by the maritime route, 
by which, through help of the monsoons, the trade between 
Egypt and the ports of Western India was at that time carried 
on, for Egypt had now for two centuries been a Roman pro- 
vince. The Greeks engaged in this trade could obtain the 
clove only at the ports of Western India, for they never went 
themselves beyond them. The question then is, by what 
route this commodity, the produce of islets distant by a navi- 
gation of at least 4000 miles, reached the western coast of 
India and its trading emporia. The inhabitants of the Moluccas 
were a rude people, who seldom or never went beyond their 
own islands, and indeed were not even consumers of their own 
most remarkable production. They must, therefore, have 
grown the clove for foreign consumers, just as the Malays and 
other nations of the Archipelago grow pepper and coffee, 
which they do not themselves consume. These foreign con- 
sumers of the clove were, I imagine, in the first instance, the 
more civilised nations of the western portions of the Malayan 
Archipelago, the Malays and Javanese, who are ascertained to 
have immemorially carried on such inter-insular trade as existed 
in the Archipelago, and whose presence not only as traders but 
settlers is testified by the existence of much of their languages 
in all the ruder tongues, even to some extent reaching as far 
as the languages of the Islands of the Pacific. On the arrival 
of the Portuguese at the Spice Islands, in the first years of the 
sixteenth century (1512), they found the spice trade actually 
carried on by the Malays and Javanese, who conveyed the clove 
and nutmeg, with other productions of the same part of the 
Archipelago, to its western emporia, such as Bantam in Java, 
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Malacca in the peninsula, and Achin in Sumatra. At these 
emporia, the Malay and Javanese traders were met by the 
traders of Continental India, the Telugus or Telingas of the 
Goromandel, and the Tamils of both the Coromandel and 
Malabar Coasts, who conveyed the clove and nutmeg to their 
own country, the western shore of the Gulf of Bengal, to 
be thence distributed over India and the emporia of the west- 
em side of India. At this last point they would be received 
in the earlier period of trade by the Greek merchants of Egypt, 
and in the latter by the Arabian traders of the same country. 

It seems probable, as already stated, that the first strangers 
who consumed the clove and nutmeg were the more civilised 
inhabitants of the Archipelago, the Malays and Javanese, who 
still consume them, as well as some other articles of the produce 
of the same countries, the use of which has never extended 
beyond them, such as the hulit lawang or clove-bark, the pro- 
duction of a species of laurel which they largely use as a cos- 
metic. The Hindus and Chinese would acquire a knowledge 
of the clove and nutmeg from the traders of their own nations 
frequenting the Archipelago, and, in due course, the taste for 
them and their consumption would follow. West of India, as 
far as the remote nations of Europe, reckoning only from 
the date of the Roman law above referred to, the clove (the 
nutmeg is not named in it) has been known in Europe, and 
of course in India, for the long period of close on seventeen 
centuries. 

The present cost of cloves compared with their cost before 
the discovery of the route by the Cape of Good Hope is a fair 
example of the progress made in ti-ade, navigation, and even 
in political science, since the time of Henry the Seventh. 
Brought by the overland route, the price of a pound of cloves 
in the London market was in his time eight shillings, and 
the average price of Molucca cloves has been for some years 
back no more than one-eighth of this amount. 

The nutmeg is the Mijristica maschata of botanists, one 
species of a numerous genus of plants found in all the islands 
of the Malayan Archipelago, in many parts of tropical Asia 
and America, while at least one species of it has been found in 
Australia. But of these many spices only one is so aromatic as 
to be used as a condiment. The geographical bounds of this 
species are but very little more extensive than those of the 
clove, for they lie between the 126th and the 136th degrees of 
east longitude, and the third degree of north and seventh of 
south latitude. Within these limits the true nutmeg is found 
wild, but when this quarter of the world was first visited by 
the Portugu.ese, the culture of the tree was confined to the five 
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little islets known to navigators as the Banda group, and at 
these was the emporium to which the native traders of the 
western parts of the Archipelago resorted, not only for nut- 
megs, but also for cloves, which, for convenience, were con- 
veyed thither as being more in the direct route from Sumatra 
and Java than the Moluccas, a fact expressly stated by the first 
Portuguese voyagers. 

At the close of the last century, when the English were in 
temporary occupation of the Molucca and Banda Islands, they 
conveyed the nutmeg tree to Penang and to Benoolen, in 
Sumatra, and from thence it was introduced into Malacca and 
Singapore. Beyond these places the nutmeg has not been 
cultivated for practical purposes, and success has certainly not 
warranted the prosecution of its cultivation. The life of the 
nutmeg tree, which, in its native country, reaches seventy-five 
years, is said in Penang not to exceed half that duration. In 
its native country it grows with very little care, producing very 
good fruit even in the forests of New Gruinea. In all the set- 
tlements within the Straits of Malacca, and in those on the 
western side of Sumatra, it requires artificial shelter and ma- 
nuring. But worse than all this, a murrain has attacked the 
plant — at least in all the settlements of the Straits of Malacca, 
now of some years continuance, and which threatens its total 
extermination. The attempts, then, to transform the culture 
of the nutmeg to other countries than its native ones, may be 
said, after having been conducted for more than sixty years with 
great skill and perseverance by both European and Chinese 
cultivators, to have proved a failure. Its temporary success 
was chiefly owing to the high price of the commodity by the 
monopoly exercised in its production in its parent country, 
and as this has now ceased, there can be no reasonable expecta- 
tion of the restoration of the culture in strange lands. 

The history of the nutmeg trade is the same as that of the 
clove trade, the parlies carrying it on and the route being the 
same. To all appearance the nutmeg was diffused over India, 
Western Asia, and Europe, along with the clove. In Sanskrit 
the name of the nutmeg is jatiphul. This is a compound word, 
which signifies " fruit for the jessamine."" The term taken in 
its literal sense betrays an utter ignorance of the nature of the 
commodity. The same word becomes in Hindi jaephul; in 
Tamil it is jadakai, in Persian juzhua, and in Arabic ju^, 
which seems but an abbreviation of the Persian. 

As to the European names, the Greek and Latin word, 
myristica, is said to be taken from the Greek murra, myrrh, 
from a supposition that the odour of the nutmeg bore some 
resemblance to that of myrrh. The Nux mosehata of the Latin 
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is not, I believe, a classic term, but belongs to low Latin, and 
signifies simply the " musk-flavoured nvA." It is, however, 
the origin of the Italian and Spanish moscada, and of the 
French moscade, the vernacular term for " nut" being gene- 
rally prefixed in both languages. Our own name, nutmeg, 
does not appear to be very satisfactorily traced. Johnson, and 
he is followed by Richardson, derives it from the French ad- 
jective muguette, with the Anglo-Saxon word ''nut" prefixed. 
In French imiguette comes from the verb mugetter,-wh.ich. signifies 
" to play the fop or coxcomb." The etymology, however, 
seems forced, unnatural, and eminently unsatisfactory. 

In the Malay, the Javanese, and the two cultivated languages 
of Celebes, the name of the nutmeg is j>ala, which seems to 
be only a slight corruption of the last portion of the Sanskrit 
name, signifying simply " fruit." This, however, was only the 
name given to it by the parties carrying on the first stage of 
the foreign trade in spices, and I have no doubt the tree has 
as many native names as there are languages amongst the rude 
tribes in whose country it is indigenous. I know but one of 
these, which is gasoe, and it belongs to the language of Temati, 
one of the Moluccas, which is within the geographical limits 
of the nutmeg, and I get it from the work of the accurate and 
indefatigable botanist Rumphius. 

Under the names of cinnamon and cassia, words taken from 
the Greek and Latin, two condiments have been in imme- 
morial use in Europe and Asia. These commodities are the 
bark of tropical and subtropical trees of Eastern Asia and its 
islands only. They belong to the natural family of the laurels, 
and recent botanists comprehend them under the single genus, 
Ginnamomum. They consist of at least a dozen species, vary- 
ing greatly in the quantity and quality of the essential oil 
which gives them their peculiar property. With Europeans, 
the highest quality is assigned to the cinnamon of Ceylon, the 
Ginnamomum zeylanicum of botanists ; but by the Chinese 
to that of Anam or Cochin China, the Ginnamom,um aroma- 
tieum. Other species of the genus go under the name of cassiaj 
the only ones among these of commercial importance being the 
productions of the eastern provinces of China, and of the 
southern of Japan. 

There is no difiiculty in tracing the different species of cin- 
namon to their native countries, for, with rare exceptions, they 
have not been cultivated, and are still the mere wild produce 
of the forest ; a fact which shows how limited has been the 
demand for them, and how entirely they differ in this respect 
from the staple articles of human food, the first culture and 
local origin of all of which are lost in the darkness of antiquity. 
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From the names given to cinnamon in different languages, no 
satisfactory evidence of the progress of the trade in it in remote 
ages can be adduced. I imagine, however, that the different 
species will be found to have distinct names in all the languages 
of the countries in which they are indigenous. In the native 
language of Ceylon, the name is hurwnda, a word which has 
not been borrowed by any Hindu or other foreign tongue. In 
the language of the Tamils, the nearest neighbours of the Sin- 
galese, and who have long settled in Ceylon, forming a great por- 
tion of its present population, the name is lavangkapati, a word, 
the first two syllables of which make the Sanskrit name of the 
clove. The usual name for cinnamon and cassia (the Hindus 
make no distinction between them) is, in the Hindi language, 
darchini, usually, by the mere substitution of one liquid sound 
for another, pronounced dalcJiini. This is a compound word 
signifying " Chinese wood," the first part of the word, at least, 
being Sanskrit. From this it may be inferred that the cinna- 
mon, which has been immemorially in use as a condiment by 
the Hindus — at all events of the Hindus of Upper India — has 
been imported by sea or land from China ; and, indeed, it is to 
be observed, that none of the species of cinnamon produced by 
India itself, are of much value as a condiment. The only coun- 
tries producing a cinnamon fit for general use, it may be here 
noticed, are Ceylon, China, Japan, and Anam. The produce 
of the last named country finds a foreign market in China 
only, and that Ceylon did not supply India may, I think, be 
inferred from the Singalese name not having been adopted in 
any Hindu tongue. 

The name for cinnamon in the Pali language, as quoted by 
Sir Emerson Tennent, is lamago, which may be also its Sans- 
krit one, since the Pali is but a broken Sanskrit. In the 
Malayan languages the name is hayu-manis, which simply 
means "sweet wood,-"-" but it is the cassia of China that is 
chiefly employed by the Malays and Javanese as a condiment, 
and to distinguish it from the native spices of the same genus, 
the word China is added, making "sweet wood of China." The 
Persian language has followed the Hindi, giving cinnamon the 
name of darchini, or " Chinese wood." In Arabic I find three dif- 
ferent names for cinnamon or cassia, armal, armalc, and harfali. 

To no Oriental name of Indian, Persian, or Arabic can the 
Greek name for cinnamon, kinnamon, or that for cassia, hasia, 
be traced. These are, however, the obvious origin of the Latin 
words, cinnamomum and casia, the source of several of the 
names which they bear in the languages of modern Europe, such 
as the cinnamone and ciname of the French, and our own name 
taken from them. The word canella, signifying a little pipe 
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or tube, first probably used by the Venetians, through whose 
hands the spice trade of the middle ages passed, has been sub- 
stituted for the original Latin name, in Italian, in French, and 
in Spanish. 

The consumption of cinnamon and cassia in Western Asia 
and Europe is immemorial, or at least of a very remote anti- 
quity. Thus, if they were really the substances mentioned in 
the Book of Exodus under those names as rendered in our 
translations, their use among the Jews will carry us back to a 
time estimated to be 1,500 years before the birth of Christ. 
If, at the time thus alluded to, the Jews were acquainted with 
these two spices, it is natural to conclude that their acquaint- 
ance with them must have been derived from the Egyptians, 
under whom they had been living for several centuries ; but I 
am not aware that either cinnamon or cassia has ever been 
found in ancient Egyptian tombs, although ears of wheat and 
barley certainly have. When mentioned in Exodus, it is as 
ingredients in the composition of a holy oil, in combination 
with myrrh, calamus, and olive oil. The quantity of cinnamon 
named is 250 shekels, but of the cassia double that amount, 
implying, I presume, the inferior quality of the latter. Reck- 
oning the shekel at 220 grains weight, the whole quantity of 
the cinnamon in the composition would amount to no more 
than about eleven and a-half ounces, an estimate which would 
show that cinnamon was at the time referred to a rare com- 
modity in Judea. It is shown in Ezekiel that Tyre was the 
market from which the Jews derived their supplies of cinna- 
mon and cassia. 

The Romans were familiar with cinnamon and cassia even 
before the Christian era, and the Greeks much earlier, since 
cinnamon is mentioned by Herodotus, and both people most 
probably received these commodities through the same channel 
as the Jews. Pliny's account of them towards the end of the 
first century is very imperfect and unsatisfactory, and it is 
obvious that he knew little more about them than as they ap- 
peared in the market of Rome. He says that both cinnamon 
and cassia grew in neighbouring lands, and he makes their 
native countries Ethiopia and Abyssinia, which we now well 
know do not produce even a single species of the genus to 
which they belong. Of cassia, he says, that no article varied 
so greatly in price, and he quotes it at from five to fifty 
drachmae the Roman pound, that is from four shillings and six- 
pence to forty-five shillings the pound avoirdupoise. The price 
of the best cassia in the London market just now is about one 
shilling a pound, and of the finest cinnamon about three shil- 
lings, so that our best cassia costs but one forty-fifth part that 
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of the best Roman, wMle the best Roman was fifteen times the 
price of our best cinnamon : both articles must, therefore, 
have been with the Romans the mere luxuries of the exor- 
bitantly rich. 

But what were the countries and by what routes were cinna- 
mon and cassia furnished to the ancient nations of Western Asia 
and Europe in remote times ? There are at present but four 
countries which produce these two articles for the purposes of 
commerce, Oeylon, Cochin China, China, and Japan. Conti- 
nental India fui-nishes none, but is itself supplied from China. 
Cochin China furnishes China only, and Japan is out of the 
question, for, in the times referred to, there was no more inter- 
course with it than there was with America. With respect to the 
cinnamon of Ceylon, its commercial history has been carefuUy 
inquired into by Sir Bmmerson Tennent, in his elaborate and 
instructive work, and the result of his inquiry is very remark- 
able. He had examined Oriental and European authorities, 
ranging over thirteen centuries, and he finds that Ceylon is 
never mentioned as a place producing cinnamon down to the 
end of the thirteenth century. On the arrival of the Portu- 
guese, however, Oeylon was producing cinnamon, its existence 
having been probably brought to notice through the trade which 
the Arabs and Persians were carrying on with Ceylon and the 
Islands of the Malay Archipelago in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The Portuguese, when they arrived in the country, 
found cinnamon to be the mere precarious produce of the 
forest, and so it continued to be daring their own and their 
successors' occupation of the island, down to so recent a time 
as the year 1770, when the Dutch made the first plantations of 
it. By whom the bark was first freed from its epidermis and 
packed in the neat manner now practised, is not known, but it 
was probably by the Portuguese ; for it is not likely to have 
originated with the Singalese, or even with the immigrant 
Hindus, who are ever careless and slovenly in all such matters. 
Even the fine cinnamon of Cochin China, intended for the 
Chinese market, is still exported, with its epidermis, as if it 
were no better than oak bark, as I had myself an opportunity 
of seeing when in that country. 

It might, indeed, be naturally supposed that the cinnamon 
of Ceylon would, in the course of a native coasting trade, be 
conveyed to the emporia of the west coast of India frequented 
by the Greek traders of Egypt, and through them found its way 
to Western Asia and Europe. In the enumeration of commo- 
dities found at these emporia, in the celebrated Jferiplus of the 
UJrythrean Sea, neither cinnamon nor cassia are mentioned ; 
while the malabathrum of India {Cinnamonmm albiflorum), 
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the tortoiseshell of the Laccadive Islands, and even the pearls 
of Ceylon itself, are named. The cinnamon and cassia, there- 
fore, which found their way from the Bast to Tyre, to Alex- 
andria, and to Rome, were not the productions of Ceylon or 
of any part of India. There was but one country which could 
have furnished them, and that was China, which even at the 
present day furnishes all the countries lying west of it with 
the greater part of their supply. If such were the case, the 
article would be conveyed by the same overland route by which 
the raw silk of the same country was supplied to the Western 
World at a later period. It is true that China produces only 
cassia, but the distinction between it and cinnamon made by the 
modern nations of Europe is, even now, unknown to all the na- 
tions of Asia, who distinguish the article only by its intrinsic 
qualities. Most probably, indeed, the Roman cinnamon and 
cassia were the productions of the same plant, the cinnamon 
being the bark of the young plant, and the cassia that of the old, 
the first, as is well known, abounding in essential oil, and the 
last deficient in it. It may be, too, that the cinnamon was more 
carefully preserved or cured for the market, presenting, on 
that account, a different appearance. This view seems to be 
strengthened by the variety which existed in the quality of 
cassia, as quoted by Pliny, the best being of ten times the 
value of the worst. 

With respect to the cinnamon of Ceylon, there are some opi- 
nions expressed by Sir Bmmerson Tennent, with which I can by 
no means agree. He fancies that the plant is not indigenous in 
Ceylon, a notion which is contradicted by the Superintendent 
of the Royal Botanical Garden of the Island, quoted by himself, 
who testifies to having seen it growing wild, even at the height 
of three thousand feet above the sea-level ; although there, as 
might be expected, of an inferior quality, since the plant is 
known to attain the highest perfection in low sandy plains 
almost on a level with the sea. All scientific botanists, indeed, 
now agree that the cinnamon of Ceylon is a distinct species 
from all others and peculiar to that island. 

Notwithstanding those facts. Sir Bmmerson comes to the 
conclusion that the cinnamon of Ceylon is an exotic, and intro- 
duced by the Arabs from Africa. Had it been an exotic, it 
would have been found a cultivated plant on the arrival of the 
Portuguese ; but we have seen that it was then the mere wild 
product of the forest, and so continued to be down to a time 
short of a century ago, when the first attempt at its cultivation 
was made. Still more untenable is the notion that the plant was 
introduced from Africa, for Africa produces not a single species 
of the genus to which cinnamon belongs, and but a single species 
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of its natural family the laurels. For this fact I have the 
written testimony of my friend the late Dr. Royle, and by per- 
sonal communication that of my able, acute, and accomplished 
friend the late Dr. Hugh Falconer. As to the parties supposed 
to have introduced the cinnamon plant into Ceylon, the Arabs 
and Persians, I need only observe that, with the exception 
of the opium poppy, which, on account of its climate, does not, 
and cannot be effectually cultivated in Ceylon, these people 
never introduced a single staple even into Continental India, 
and none at all into Ceylon, or into anyone of the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago, although they had settled in some of these 
countries and imposed their religion on many of their in- 
habitants three whole centuries before the arrival of Europeans. 
Even their own coffee they did not introduce, but left this to be 
done in after times by the Dutch in the Malay Islands, by the 
Spaniards in the Philippines, and by the English in Ceylon, 
only forty years ago. The Arabs propagated nothing but 
religion, and that, too, of a very ambiguous quality. 

The cinnamon plant of Ceylon has in our own times been 
cultivated in several parts of Southern India, and the produce 
has already been exported in considerable quantity, so as to be 
already a recognised article in the European markets. It has 
also been cultivated in Java of late years ; but in the different 
soil and climate of that island, its culture cannot be expected to 
succeed. The produce of our own Indian Continental posses- 
sions is of inferior quality to that of Ceylon, the latter exceed- 
ing it in value by full seventy per cent. Cinnamon, indeed, 
like the clove and nutmeg, seems to attain perfection only in its 
native locality. I will add that from its very nature, however 
cheaply produced, it must always be an expensive luxury of 
limited consumption, and, therefore, not entitled to any special 
encouragement as an agricultural or commercial object. 

The cardamom is a spice long known, and in some countries 
largely used as a condiment. Plants of several genera, and of 
several species of the same genus pass in commerce under this 
name. The best known and most esteemed cardamoms are the 
fruit of a plant of the mountains of Malabar, which is called 
by botanists amomum repens and more recently eUttaria 
cardamomum. The eastern parts of Bengal produce another 
cardamom larger but inferior, which is the fruit of the amomum 
aromaticum. Sumatra produces a third sort, the product of 
amomum cardamomum; and Java a fourth, that of amomum 
villosum. The western coasts of Africa and Madagascar pro- 
duce several inferior sorts of cardamom. 

The celebrated oriental botanist, Roxburgh, states that the 
cardamom of Malabar is the spontaneous product of the forest. 
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and incapable of coltivationjand I believe the same to be the case 
with most of the other kinds. The cardamom of Java, however, 
is an exception, for it is found both wild and cultivated. The 
names for the cardamom, as might be expected, are, at least, as 
various as the countries producing it. In Sanskrit and Hindi 
the name is ilaefii. In the Oanarese, which is the language of 
the native country of the Malabar cardamom, the name is ailam, 
of which the Tamil yellam is, no doubt, a slight corruption. In 
Persian the cardamom is called shusamir, and in Arabic kahda, 
names not traceable to any Hindu tongue, although India is now, 
and probably always has been, the country from which the 
Persians and Arabs has been supphed with cardamoms, of which 
they are large consumers. In Malay and Javanese we have two 
names, puwar and hapulaga, which are probably those of two 
distinct species. 

The name of the cardamom in Greek is kardamom,on, and, 
borrowed by the Latin as cardamomum, is the source of the 
name which it bears in all the modern languages of Europe. 
But the Greek name itself is of unknown origin, and certainly 
not traceable to any oriental language. The cardamom, how- 
ever, was as an article of commerce known to the Greeks and 
Eomans ; and Pliny quotes the price of cardamoms in the 
market of Rome in his time at a price equivalent to eleven 
shillings and sixpence the pound of our ordinary commercial 
weight. The Persians, Arabs, and Turks receive their present 
supplies from the ports of the Malabar coast, and this was most 
probably the quarter from which the Romans derived them in 
the time of Pliny. Yet cardamoms are not mentioned in the 
list of articles found at the Malabar ports in the Pervplus of the 
Erythrean Sea, which, however, might arise from their not 
being considered a staple article of trade : neither are they 
named in the far more extensive and satisfactory list of the 
Portuguese traveller Barbosa, who visited India in the first 
years of the sixteenth century. 

The root of the ginger plant, the Amomum zingiber, is one 
of the most extensively used condiments, ranking, in this 
respect, next to black pepper. We may estimate the general 
consumption by our own, which at present amounts to 2,300,000 
lbs. It owes this extensive diffusion to its cheapness. The native 
country of ginger would seem to be tropical and subtropical 
India and China, from the equator to the twenty-sixth degree of 
N. latitude, while it is found in the Himalaya mountains at an 
elevation of from four thousand to five thousand feet above the 
sea-level. Within these wide bounds, ginger is the product of 
many different countries, and this is attestedbythe many different 
names which it bears. In Sanskrit the name given to it is 
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sringavera ; in Hindi, ada and adraJc, and for the prepared 
root sonth. In Malay its ordinary name is alia, but it is fre- 
quently known by a metaphorical one, namely, sdpddas, signi- 
fying "the pungent." In Javanese we have it as sai ; in the 
principal language of Celebes, as leyd ; in the language of 
Ternati, as wovaha ; in that of Tidor, as gora ; in that of Am- 
boyna, as sirve ; and in that of Banda, as soi, which last, how- 
ever, comes from the Javanese. 

In Persian the name for ginger in shangvie, and in Arabic 
aangihil, neither of which words can, by any rule laid down by 
modern philologists, be traced to the Sanskrit word sringavera ; 
yet, when we consider the vast variety which exists in the pi'O- 
nunciation of the different races of man, and the ignorance and 
carelessness of the parties who borrowed words from foreign 
languages, it is not at all improbable that both the Persian and 
Arabic word may be corruptions of the Sanskrit. 

The Greek name eingiheris sounds very like a corruption of 
the Arabic, and from it comes the Latin zingiber. Prom the 
Latin comes the Italian zenzero, the Spanish gengibre and agen- 
gihre, the French gingemhre, and the English ginger. 

Ginger, an Asiatic production, has been carried to America 
and to Africa, and been cultivated in the tropical parts of both. 
We may in a good measure judge of the most suitable country 
for its production by the value set on the different kinds as they 
present themselves in the markets of Europe. Malabar, tried 
by this test, appears to be the most suitable climate for it. 
When a hundredweight of the best Malabar ginger is worth 
in the London market 135s., that of other parts of India is 
worth no more than 62s., while the ginger of Africa is worth 
but 46s. The great probability is that it was the ginger of 
Malabar that found its way to Greece and Rome through the 
commerce which was carried on between Egypt and the western 
coast of India. 

There is another aromatic condiment which it may be worth 
while mentioning, not so much on account of its own importance 
as to show how much of sheer accident and empiricism may 
exist in the dissemination of plants. This is the cubeb pepper, 
the Piper cubeba of botanists. As far as I know, this species 
of pepper is a native of the island of Java only, or, at least, 
it is there alone that it is cultivated. In Javanese it is called 
hamuJcus, sometimes pronounced timuhus, evidently a native 
word ; the Malays call it lada-barckor , which signifies "tailed- 
pepper,'' from the foot stalk always adhering to the com 
when the article is prepared for use. By some chance or other 
the cubeb has found its way into the markets of Continental 
India, and it is known to the Hindus under the name of habab 
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Chini. What the word habab means in this case has not been 
explained, but the epithet Chini or CMnese simply implies, as it 
does with some other commodities already referred to, that the 
article comes from some foreign country lying east of Hin- 
dustan. The Indian name is the source of the word " cubeb" 
adopted by all the European nations. 

In its native country the cubeb pepper is used only as a 
condiment. It is so used likewise by the Hindus, but by them 
also as a remedy in diseases of the mucous membranes. During 
our temporary occupation of Java the Indian servant of an 
English officer insisted with his master on its efficacy in this 
last respect. The officer named it to the medical officer of his 
corps. It was tried, and its efficacy ascertained. This was in 
1816, and in the following year it was brought to England, 
and used for the same purpose. It is still put to the same use 
by all the European nations, and our own imports of an article 
before unknown, except to botanists, amounts to one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds weight yearly. 

But of all vegetable condiments, the most important, be- 
cause that of most general use, is the capsicum, or red pepper. 
The genus, which belongs to the same natural family as the sola- 
nums, comprises a score of spices, all possessing more or less of 
the same qualities of pungency and flavour. It is of universal 
use, and amounts almost to a necessary of life in every tropical 
or sub-tropical country of Asia, Africa, and America. This 
universality of use it owes to its agreeable quality, its hardi- 
hood, and its consequent cheapness, which makes it accessible 
to the humblest classes. 

There is reason, I think, for believing that one species or 
other of the capsicum, for there are several, is indigenous in 
Asia, Africa, and America. Yet in Africa it might seem to be 
an exotic, to judge by a fact mentioned by Sir Samuel Baker, 
that, although the Arab settlers use it freely, it is rejected by 
the Negroes, under the belief that it produces barrenness. It 
seems, however, to have been early known to the people of 
Madagascar, for I recognise it in their language by its Malayan 
name slightly corrupted. 

The capsicum was wholly unknown to the Greeks, but this 
might have been the case whether the plant was exclusively 
Asiatic or exclusively African or American. In every country 
of tropical Asia the capsicum of one species or another is of 
universal culture, and has been so immemorially. A notion 
has, notwithstanding, been entertained by some distinguished 
botanists, that the plant is an exotic, in Asia and Africa, and 
introduced from America. This was the opinion of so great a 
botanist as Robert Brown, but I am satisfied that it is a mistake. 
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The hypothesis of an exclusive American origin of the plant 
is founded on the supposed absence of any specific name for it 
in the Asiatic languages. It is a frequent practice of the 
oriental languages to give a generic name to a whole family of 
plants, and distinguishing the kinds which come under it by 
characteristic epithets. This has been done in the case of all the 
plants having the general properties of black pepper ; but the 
practice is not general, and there are many exceptions. In the 
Sanskrit and vernacular tongues of Northern India the generic 
name is maricha, and to distinguish the species we have, as in 
the languages of Europe, added to it the epithets "round" 
and '■'long," and for the capsicum '''red" pepper. The same 
practice obtains in the Malay language, in which the generic 
term is lada, followed by the same epithets of round, long, 
and red, with " tailed " for the cubebs. In the Javanese, on 
the contrary, we have special names for the different kinds. 
Thus the generic name for the pepper in the Sanskrit becomes 
in the Javanese the specific name for black pepper ; kumukiis 
is that for the oubeb, and the capsicum has two special names, 
lombok and chahe. Mr. Brown founds his opinion of the Ameri- 
can origin of the capsicum on the belief that the name chili, 
said to belong to the Aztec or Mexican, is applied by the 
Malays to the generic term. This, however is a mistake, for 
this word is wholly unknown to the Malay language. 



